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It is my wish to preface, especially the cautionary 
part of the following observations, with a few 
remarks which may serve to shield me from 
reproaches I should be sorry to incur. 

In the first place, I would beg to have it under- 
stood, that the cautions contained in these re- 
marks are not intended to refer to that portion 
of the higher orders of the Clergy in this country 
who are called to exercise their functions as 
spiritual lords in the Upper House of Parliament. 
They, from their special circumstances, have 
peculiar duties to discharge as politicians ; and 
it can only be desired for them that they should 
exercise those functions with dignity and inde- 
pendence, in the fear of God, and with the calm- 
ness, candour, courage, and absence of all esprit de 
corps, which become those whose ofBce it would 
seem to be to give a tone and a model to the 
discussions of any assembly to which they belong. 
And it may be confidently affirmed, that we have 
had, in a recent case, a specimen of this kind of 
episcopal address. It may be questioned by some 
whether the Bishops ought to have taken any part 




in the debates on the Reform Bill. It may be 
desired by others, that, if miogled in the contest, 
they should have been found under the opposite 
banner to that preferred by a large majority of ' 
their body. But, admitting the wisdom of their ' 
taking a part ; and the duty of their forming aa 
independent opinion, acting upon that opinion, 
and assigning the grounds of it to the world ; it 
will be conceded on all hands, that the statement 
could scarcely have been made in language and 
in a spirit more congenial to his high and sacred 
functions, than in the speech of the Primate of 
England. — But it is not, as I have already stated, 
to this class of the Clergy that these observations 
are meant to apply. It will be observed, that the 
greater part of the remarks which follow refer 
almost exclusively to the case of that portion of 
the Clergy who are not called to the official dis- 
charge of any political functions. And, at all 
events, it would ill become me to offer advice to 
those from whom it is my duty, and, I would hope, 
ray honest wish, to receive it. The streams of 
good counsel cannot be expected, any more than 
those of nature, to flow upwards. Happy is that 
church or commonwealth in which a sufficient 
body of pure and bright water is collected upon 
the eminences of life to irrigate and fertilize the 
plains beneath. 

In the next place, I would entreat not to be 
considered as intending to implicate in the offences 
to which some of the following cautions refer, any 
very large portion of the Clergy of the ' 
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Which I have the happiness of belonging. I trust 
that large numbers of them find, in their profes' 
sional occupations, engagements which leave them 
neither taste nor leisure for the more dubious 
employments to which these cautions apply. 
Many of them, I am convinced, can point to the 
state of their parishes, as the best reply to the 
calumnies so injuriously lavished upon them ; and 
if they have this reply, it is most obvious that they 
need no other. If they can meet every inquiry 
into their pretensions with language resembling 
that of their iilaster — "the naked are clothed, the 
hungry are fed, the ignorant are taught, the poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them" — every 
objection ought to be silenced. 

■ Again : 1 must implore, especially, my brethren 
m the Ministry not to impute to presumption or 
impertinence those observations which I desire to 
offer, in the utmost consciousness of my ovni lia- 
bility to error. It may be thought by some, that 
cautions of such a nature ought not to come from 
the lips of one of their own body. But, after all, 
who is so likely to know the dangers and faults of 
any particular society as one of the members of it? 
Not only are his opportunities of learning the real 
facts of the case greater ; but be can, in some 
degree, judge experimentally of the temptations 
and difficulties of others by his own. " As face 
answereth to face in water, so the heart of man to 
man." And surely, if faults exist, and faults 
which are sure not to escape the keen eye of the 
^H public, it is desirable to anticipate their censure, by 
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shewing them that we are at least as keen-sighted 
as tbemselves. It is true that " it is lawful to be 
taught by an enemy;" but what is "lawful "is not 
always " expedient." The " flagellants," I believe, 
always took care to keep the scourge in their own 
hands. 

And, once more, I must not be considered 
as, in any one of these cautions, taking common 
part with that class of broad-cast reasoners who, 
either in or out of Parliament, have included in their 
magnificent list of political aphorisms the sweeping 
declaration, that " the Clergy have nothing to do 
with politics." If this affirmation mean only that 
the Clergy have nothing to do with many of those 
points of discussion which feed the frenzy of the 
moment, and provoke the zeal of political gladiators 
in either House of Parliament, it will be seen that 
I have little disposition to dispute it. But in the 
mouths of not a few, much more is meant by this 
declaration. It in fact amounts to a statement, 
that the Ministers of Religion have no concern 
whatever with either the principles or the details 
of anyone of the topics, great or small, moral or 
political, which occupy the attention of the great 
deliberative assembly of the nation ; that, as the 
"cobleristo confine himself to his last," so the 
Clergy are to leave the things of this world to 
their betters, and confine their speculations to 
those of the world to come. It is, however, but 
justice to this class of " departmental " politicians 
to observe, that, supposing the Clergy to acquiesce 
in tbib distribution, many of the individuals who 
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thus consign the future world to their adminis- 
tration, are most willing themselves never, either 
in word or deed, to make the slightest possible 
reference to any state of existence except the 
present. — It may be well, perhaps, to touch for a 
moment on the plan thus ingeniously suggested 
for the management of both worlds. 

As far as respects the mechanical arts, few, I 
suppose, will be found to dispute the value of a 
division of labour. But, even as to the arts, this 
universally admitted principle is easily pushed 
too far. The Hindoo distribution of society into 
castes and trades has not, I imagine, accomplished 
much for this class of pursuits. The native of 
India continues, partly in virtue of it, to do that 
slowly aod imperfectly with the hand, which is 
accomplished, as though by magic, under the 
movements of a machine. Neither has the Hindoo 
priest, that I can perceive, peculiarly benefited, 
either in manners or morals, by his absolute con- 
secration of himself to his own super-mundane 
employments. It is also well known that the 
labourers in mechanical arts, amongst ourselves, 
are immeasurable debtors to those scientific per- 
sons who have set themselves carefully to con- 
sider the principles on which the various arts 
depend. And if this be true, as to the arts and 
physical sciences, there is no question of its 
being doubly true as respects the moral sciences, 
or those mixed pursuits which, like politics, em- 

k brace principles and objects of a more compli- 
cated nature. But when an attempt is made to 
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call in question Ibe expediency of any minister 
of religion directing hJa eye to any of the points 
which arise in the horizon of politics, the error 
seems to me to be still deeper. It appears, in 
truth, to be founded upon the assumption that the 
interests of the two worlds ought to be completely 
separated ; that it is possible, and even easy, for 
men to reason soundly as to this world, who make 
no reference to another. The fact, on the con- 
trary, is, that, even in cases where it might be 
least suspected, the political errors of statesmen 
have their foundation in moral errors. A curious 
disquisition might be written upon the intimate 
alliance of morals and politics, in which it would 
be easy to shew that mere statesmen have in 
very many instances proved to be very indifferent 
statesmen. How large a proportion, for instance, 
of the wars by which the page of history is blotted 
would never have been waged, if the great moral 
maxim of Christianity — to "do to others as we 
would have others do to us," had been regarded. It 
may be doubted, in like manner, whether half the 
vexatious and mischievous restrictions upon the 
commerce of foreign nations could have been 
forged on the political anvil, if the truth that 
*'whereonemember(ofanybody whatever) suffers, 
all the members suffer with it,"' had been duly 
respected. And could the atrocities of the slave 
trade have existed for a day, if any one of the ten 
thousand moral maxims of the Gospel had been 
allowed their due influence on the minds of legis- 
lators t But it is useless to multiply such ex- 
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amples. Politics are, after all, little more than 
the morality of nations. Good and evil in legis- 
lation may, in a vast number of instances, be 
resolved into true and false in morals. It is a 
maxim of Machiavel (who vi'ill not be charged 
with any fanatical zeal for the honour of morals), 
that states should often " go back to first princi- 
ples;" or, in other words, should look deeply and 
carefully into those moral principles which are 
involved in their political enactments. 

But to what do these reasonings tend ? surely 
to this conclusion, that if the Clergy have little 
or nothing to do with questions of party faction 
or temporary interest, or even with the minute 
details of politics, no class of men have a more 
intimate connection will all those broad fundamen- 
tal principles on which the real interests of states 
depend. They must dig the foundation on which 
the politician builds ; they must supply him with 
the alphabet of his language — with the raw mate- 
rial of his trade — with the very elements out of 
which his enactments are to be compounded. 
How fine, and how valuable is (especially in the 
present state of pubhc feeling) the sentiment of 
Hooker ; first, as to the real foundation of law, 
and, then, as to the reverence due to it ! " Of law, 
there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God ; her voice the har- 
mony of the world. All things in heaven and earth 
do her homage ; the very least, as feeling her care ; 
and the greatest, as not exempt from her power. 
Both angels and men, aud creatures of what con- 
dition soever, though each in different sort and 



manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her 
as the mother of her peace and joy*." Surely, 
with such premises as these, there can be no 
danger in maintaining not merely the right, 
but the duty of the Clergy to watch carefully 
every new political maxim or principle which is 
presented to the public eye — to map it down in 
its true size, colour, and bearings, and thus to 
"take care lest the republic suffer any thing of 
injury" from the negligence of those who are its 
chosen and its constituted guardians. 

After these observations, I shall proceed to 
what is more expressly ray present object, the 
offering a few remarks on what appear to me to 
be the duties of the Clergy in times of great ■political 
crcitemcnt, and especially at the present mornent. 
These duties may be conveniently arranged under 
the heads of our duties negative and positive — of 
what the Clergy are bound to leave undone, and 
what they are bound to do. 
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I. And first, as to the negative duties of 

THE CLERGY IN SUCH PEKIODS AS THE PRESENT. 

At the head of these I should place the duty of 
anxiously shrinking from every thing like political 
notoriety, 

A man is rarely more esteemed in his own 
particular line, for notoriety in any other. The 
suspicion in such cases is, that he has taken time 
from the one to give to the other; and that his 
heart and his profession have little sympathy. 



* Eccles. Vo\. vo]. i. book 1. 
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Indeed, he is perhaps never a gainer in public 
opinion, by any deviations from his prescribed 
course, unless it be into some path, either, con- 
nected or parallel with his own, or else superior 
to it. Men might esteem Michael Angelo the 
more for adding the skill of a sculptor to that of 
a painter; but no man thought Nero a betterem- 
peror for being a good musician. And, perhaps, 
there is no employment in life which more scru- 
pulously repels all such invasion of its rights than 
that of a minister of religion. It is in itself the 
most sublime, and it ought to be the most absorb- 
ing of all occupations : it is the most susceptible 
of a blot ; and its blots are of all others the most 
indelible. When therefore a minister of religion 
is found in one county blustering or harlequin- 
ading in defence of " the Bill," or in another in- 
triguing against it, he never fails to forfeit a part 
of the respect to which his profession is entitled. 
He has stripped off the robes of the sanctuary, 
and must prepare himself for the most rigid scru- 
tiny. And what adds to the mischief is, that the 
contempt almost universally inspired by the in- 
congruity of his new office — by his thus " sewing 
a piece" of secular " cloth" into the sacred *' gar- 
ment," is ordinarily deepened by his manner of 
discharging his new functions. As zeal of what- 
ever degree of intenseness does not necessarily 
communicate proficiency, the raw recruit is apt 
to move awkwardly in his new uniform. And he 
thus incurs the double reproach, first, of doing 
ill, and then of doing ill clumsily. Nothing can 



be more affecting than to see a man who, if his 
heart were in his professional work, has qualities 
which calculate him to exercise a powerful influ- 
ence over the consciences and hearts of his hearers j 
to " stand in the breach and stay the plague" of 
corruption in his village or neighbourhood, descend 
from the pulpit to the political platform, and prove 
to the dullest hearer that he has deserted a pur- 
suit of which perhaps he had some knowledge, for 
one to the very first principles of which he is an 
absolute stranger. 

2. In the next place, having claimed for the Mi- 
nisters of Religion the right of searching out and 
promulgating the gredit moral principks on which 
all true policy depends, I must freely avow my 
opinion thai the less they have to do with the de- 
tails of politics, the better for themselves and for the 
country. Let us consider, in order, a few of the 
reasons on which the opinion is grounded. 

In the first place, Are the Ministers of Religion 
likely, as a body, to have the sort of knowledge which can 
atom give value to their decisions upon these subjects ? 
Locked up as many of them are in the holes and 
corners of the country, how are they to acquire 
such knowledge? Mere abstract opinions upon 
such topics are, I believe, admitted on all hands 
to be the most hazardous. Haifa dozen theories 
blown up for the intended benefit of Church and 
State in the retirement of a country parsonage, 
and which, in that bright and quiet atmosphere, 
wear the most attractive form and complexion, 
especially to their authors, are enough, when 



set to work in a stirring and corrupt world, to 
scatter both Church and State into atoms. Lord 
Clarendon, whose zeal for the reputation of the 
Church will not be called into question, says, — 
" There is no class of men who take such erroneous 
views of human affairs as Churchmen ;" and almost 
every page in the volume of history will teach us, 
that where this order of men have quitted their 
proper sphere they have seldom shed much light 
over the dark and turbulent region which they 
thus have rashly visited. When bodies have 
to move in non-resisting media, mathematicians, 
in most instances, find no difficulty in calculating 
their rates of movement. Bat it is a far more in- 
tricate undertaking to make the same calcula- 
tions where the media in which they have to act 
are various and mutable. So the details of poli- 
tics in a world of pure spirits might be an easy 
study ; but in a world such as ours, no study can 
be more complicated and difficult. The facts are 
almost innumerable, on the faithful induction of 
which a right decision must often depend ; and by 
what process are these facts to be seized and 
scrutinized in the recesses of a country parson- 
age? And what adds to the evil is, that, though 
thus complicated, these questions have often 
the appearance of perfect plainness and simpli- 
city. Accordingly, almost every man has, in 
the present crisis, his own theory of Reform. 
Consign the projected change to a hundred legis- 
lators, and we should have at least a hundred 
new systems. Every man who can do nothing 
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else can "tinker a constitution." The older class 
of politicians can of course lend to their felicitous 
inventions all the amazing benefit of experience, 
which would be all very well if men did not often 
see much and learn, nothing ; and the younger 
class, though few men would venture to follow 
them any where but into the mazes of a fox cover, 
confidently plunge into these discussions, like 
Eckius into the wide ocean of the predestinarian 
controversy, vt in ea juveniles possit calores crercfre. 
" Confidence," as Jeremy Taylor says, " is the 
first, second, and third of their propositions ; " but 
confidence is a good argument with those who have 
no better. And "prejudice," as we have heard it 
said, ' ' is even better than good reasoning ; for a good 
reason may be refuted, but a prejudice never." 

Again : it is plain to me, that, even if the Clergy 
iiad the opportunity of acquiring this sort of 
knowledge, they have not, generally speaking, tht 
leisure. The vast increase in the population of the 
country, in common with other circumstances, has 
cast u pon the shoulders of manyof them aprofessional 
burden which, without any foreign addition, they 
are ill able to bear. If, indeed, the Minister of 
Religion is to follow the lazy counsels of Addison, 
and to become the mere transcriber of other'men's 
sermons ; if he is to live by rifling the hive of 
more industrious labourers, instead of ranging 
from hill to dale in his own parish, and collect- 
ing the sweeter, because fresher and more con- 
genial, fruits of personal visiting and domestic 
intercourse; if he is not to consider himself as 
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the " ambassador of God to guilty man," and to 
plead with them as in a question of life and death 
— if he is not to minister to every bodily as well 
as spiritual want — if he is not merely to lay the 
first stone of the additional church, but of the 
school, the dispensary, the savings bank — if he is 
not to " watch over his flock " as one that must 
give the most solemn " account" before the Judge 
of quick and dead — if he is to consider himself a 
mere Sabbatical labourer, and compensate himself 
for one day's work by six of trifling or sloth, he 
may assuredly find leisure enough for politics. But 
if, as large numbers of the Ministers of Religion 
in the land believe and feel, they are thus awfully 
responsible for the bodily comforts and spiritual 
interests of the flock committed to them ; if it is 
their heart's desire to " spend and be spent," in 
the labours of their high and honourable calling, 
then every hour becomes precious ; then the mere 
reading of four double folio pages, per diem, on 
subjects which have no express relation to their 
profession, becomes often a matter of difficulty; 
then pamphleteers must often scribble, and ora- 
tors plead, and disputants squabble in vain for 
them, or their parish must be sacrificed to their 
politics. — But let me not be mistaken. 1 am far 
from imagining that a minister of religion is never 
ministerially employed, except when his employ- 
ments are directly professional. One of the hea- 
then emperors, in his horror at the progress of 
Christianity, forbad the children of Christians to 
learn to read. The learning of the Reformers was 
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one great instrument of the Reformation : and an 
illiterate clergy would be, almost in every instance, 
an unprofitable clerg-y. As long, therefore, as 
literature is pursued with a distinct reference to 
religion, and in just subordination to it ; as long 
as it is its " handmaid " and not its " mistress," I, 
for one, am its hearty advocate. But it is because 
we want time for the higher walks of literature, 
as well as for pursuits more directly professional, 
that I grudge the hours consumed in ephemeral 
politics. It may safely be said, that, of all studies, 
this must suffer the greatest constraint, before it 
can be brought to the service of the sanctuary. 
Schedule A and B are likely, according to some, 
to do much good ; and, according to others, to do 
much mischief in the world ; but an alchymist 
I must have as great hopes of "extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers," as a politico-theologian 
the lessons of religion out of these much disputed 
parchments. 

But a still stronger objection to this occupation 
of the mind with the details of politics, is, that 
these questions appear, beyond perhaps all others, 
to -provoke the worst passions of our nature. 

A man ignorant of his species would conclude 
that questions would provoke the various passions 
of mankind, much in proportion to their real im- 
portance. But nothing can be further from the 
truth. One of the warmest disputes ever raised 
in the University of Cambridge, was as to the 
point whether " quisquis" and " quamquam" ought 
to be pronounced according to the modern fashion. 
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or whether they should be respectively denomi- 
nated " kiskis" and " kamkatn." The q's and the 
k"s, even in that philosophical atmosphere, called 
out a body of as ardent and pugnacious adherents, 
as the houses of York and Lancaster. In like 
manner, who is ignorant of the intensity of the 
disputes between the Realists and the Nominalists, 

■ the very terms and objects of whose warfare are 
now almost a matter of antiquarian research and 
of impossible acquisition ; and these are but a 
specimen, in the history of society, of those con- 
troversies which have divided those who, with a 
thousand reasons for agreement, were able per- 
haps to find but a single pretext for discord. 
O that every man, and especially every divine, 
would put to his own heart the touching and 
impressive questions of an eloquent old writer, — 
" Why should I hate those whom God loves, and 
who love God; who are partakers of Christ, and 
Christ hath a title to them, because their under- 
standing has not been brought up like mine 

because they are not so wise, or else are wiser 
than myself?" — But of all the subjects by which 
the gall of human nature appears to be set in 
motion, perhaps the most stimulating is politics. 
It is astonishing to see the dullest and coldest 
minds quickening under its influence ; and in this 
case, as in many others, it is not commonly the 
great and perhaps all-important principle involved 
ID the dispute which sharpens the sword of con- 
^_ troversy, but some comparatively unimportant 
^B detail. It is curious, to a calm observer of human 
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nature, to perceive the tendency of men to turn 
from the substance to the accident — from things 
to words — from the efficient cause to some unim- 
portant result ; and the instant this change takes 
place, it is followed by another — passion takes 
the place of argument, and men become violent 
in proportion as they are unreasonable. But if 
this be true, the Ministersof Religion ought surely 
to be cautious of descending into such an arena. 
It is their peculiar office to guide and to oil the 
wheels of controversy; butif, instead of continuing 
to occupy the firm ground on which their functions 
might be discharged, they choose to mount the 
car whose motions they ought to regulate, they 
are almost sure to want the assistance which they 
ought to give. 

It is indeed observable that these volunteers inthe 
political contest are the fiercest of all the combat- 
ants. Whoever will look over the list of the ephe- 
meral political pamphlets, from the Revolution 
downwards, will find that the spirit of peace has 
been far from promoted by thus dragging the ark 
into the field of conflict. It is, perhaps, the judi- 
cial appointment of an all-righteous Providence, 
that those who desert the peaceful and pleasant 
duties of their sacred calling, to fight the battles 
of the world, shall conduct their spontaneous 
warfare with the least possible skill and the worst 
conceivable temper. 

3. A third important caution to the minister of 
religion, is anxiously to shrink from the character of 
a political partizan.^l am aware how much has 
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been said in defence of party ; and, up to a certain 
pmrit, the defence appears to me to be worthy of 
the illustrious hands by which it has in many in- 
stances been conducted. A man may entertain a 
strong and honest persuasion that a particular set 
of leading measures are essential to the welfare of 
the state: but these measures can be carried into 
effect only by union ; and such union is impossible, 
if no man will consent to act with another upon 
any point, except they are agreed upon all. He, 
therefore, who is sincere in his wish to give effect 
to a particular set of principles or measures, will 
often find himself obliged to surrender, not his 
opinions, but his determination to act, in every 
instance, upon those opinions. He will, conse- 
quently, in cases which are indifferent ; which in- 
volve no breach of morality; which cannot touch 
the vital interests of society, feel himself justified 
in acting with his party, even where he does not 
think with his party. And he will do so with an 
easy conscience. For his judgment on a parti- 
cular point may be wrong. And where many, with 
minds as strong and as honest as his own, and 
perhaps with a fuller knowledge of facts, come to 
an opposite conclusion, it ia highly probable that 
he is wrong. And even, though he is right, the 
opinions in question are, by the supposition, of 
subordinate importance — they involve no breach 
of morality — they lead to no serious results. In 
such a case, tlierefore, he waves what is subor- 
dinate for the sake of what is binding and impe- 
rative; and practically acquiesces in conclusions 
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to which, as abstract and insulated questions, 
he might object. Such have been the basis and 
spirit of a very limited number of the parties in 
this country. But will common honesty allow us 
to consider this as the constitution of all parties, 
or of even a large proportion ? Do the bodies of 
men thus mustering under some particular banner 
ordinarily require of each othernoother sacrifices? 
Is no compromise of principle required? Does 
the conscience run no risk of a wound ? Is not 
party, in some instances, little better than a con- 
federacy to secure the interests of a few at the 
expense of the many ? In a vast majority of cases, 
does it not involve so intense a devotion to a par- 
ticular set of men or measures, as to cast others, 
of at least equal value, altogether into the shade? 
Is not party, in short, in too many cases, only 
another name for "faction ?" But if such is even 
the remote tendency of party, the Minister of Re- 
ligion must surely be jealous of trusting himself in 
such an atmosphere- Shall he launch his little 
vessel in a stream where such overwhelming tides 
are known to prevail ? Shall he thrust himself 
under the wand of the enchantress, when he every 
day sees the wisest and the strongest transformed 
by its touch? Is it not safer for him to " nail him- 
self to the mast" of his own particular profession, 
and leave the syren to sing to the winds ? The 
brutified companions of the sage of Ithaca did 
not present a more affecting and humiliating 
spectacle than that of an originally honest and 
high-minded man reduced by the influence of 
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party to a total insensibility as to all those grand 
distinctions of religion and morals which used to 
constitute the maxims of his life and the sources 
of his happiness. 

A fourth caution, which appears to be of 
importance to the Minister of Religion, is, to take 
care lest his leaning to any particular side or 
system in politics betray him into the voidication 
of what is wrong in morals, or the violation of what 
is right. 

Of all the propositions presented to the mind, 
perhaps few less deserve the title of simple and 
perspicuous than those which are, strictly speak- 
ing, political. — In some cases this arises from the 
complicated and shifting nature of the subject to 
which they refer. In others, they are the mere 
device of a part to entrap the unwary into an 
assent to a dubious proposition. In some, they 
are found to trench upon some moral principle 
with which it was most difficult to perceive their 
connection. In other instances, they are so framed 
as to shelter a most objectionable principle under 
a fair name. In many cases, they lead to conse- 

■ quences it was most difficult to anticipate. Every 
Christian politician, therefore, and especially 
, the minister of religion, will be to a certain 
extent cautious of men and measures— of every 
bias in opinion — and especially of every new 
and untried principle. He will carefully look 
at the various positions to which the different 

t bye- paths in politics conduct those who follow 
them. He will be jealous of high-sounding 
c 2 
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names ; of great authorities ; and especially, 
perhaps, of all abstract political principles, feeling 
that a scheme which might work well in one 
medium may work most injuriously in another. 
— May not the present state of parties in this 
country furnish us with some illustrations of these 
positions ? 

Let a man, for example, bind himself without 
reserve or qualification to the party of influential 
and, in many respects, highly respectable persons 
in this country, whose paramount principle in po- 
litics is to " keep things as they are." Much, no 
doubt, may be said in favour of such a principle. 
It tends, generally speaking, to peace. If it re- 
tain certain admitted evils, almost any known 
evil is thought to be better than such as are un- 
known. It makes fewer changes in the state of 
society ; and thus keeps the public mind less on 
the fret, and leaves leisure for the discbarge of 
the essential functions of government. But what 
can be more obvious than that, if this principle be 
held as multitudes hold it, and is pushed to all 
the excesses of party, it involves a defence of the 
most notorious corruptions — a defence of perjury, 
bribery, and almost every other species of disho- 
nesty — the support of a system, that the whole 
theory of parliament shall be one thing, and its 
whole practice another; that a professed repre- 
sentative government shall be any thing but a re- 
presentation ; that, in fact, the whole scheme of 
parliament shall be one great fiction or falsehood, 
" ab ovo usque ad malum." Surely, if the cry 
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against all Reform involve even the smallest por- 
tion of such consequences, the Christian minister 
will be cautious of lending his voice to it. 

On the contrary, suppose a man, without reserve 
or qualification, to give himself into the hands of 
an equally influential and respectable party whose 
cardinal principle is not "things as they are," but 
" things as they ought to be." No principle can 
have a deeper foundation in religion or morals. 
None can present a fairer aspect to the eye : and 
none, if pursued calmly, honestly, constitutionally, 
with self-distrust, with a prima facie abhorrence 
of useless change, with a cordial and kind allow- 
ance for the imperfections of men and the difficulties 
of governments, can supply a safer and nobler 
rule of public life. But will not the man, who 
without hesitation or reserve abandons himself at 
large to the professed champions of this principle, 
often find himself betrayed into circumstances the 
most opposite to those into which a spirit of 
Christian moderation and charity would have 
conducted him ? Will he not, in some cases, find 
himself associated with despisers of all authority ; 
with men prone to change ; with some not indis- 
posed to substitute brute force for sound logic ; 
with others to whom the mere antiquity of an 
institution constitutes a sufficient objection to it, 
who look neither at precedents nor consequences, 
and who, in their zeal to repair the turrets of the 
constitution, care little whether they uproot its 
deep foundations ? 

But let me not be mistaken. Nothing, to my 
mind, savours more deeply of vulgarity and in- 



justice, than the vague but yet furious assaults 
which are made on the character of distinguished 
public men. I believe a large proportion of the 
individuals who have occupied, especially for the 
last century, the highest places in the state, to 
have been wanting neither in honour nor patriot- 
ism ; that, with greater temptations to dishonesty, 
they have been full as honest as the great bulk, of 
their calumniators ; that the leaders in political 
parties are, in general, far less chargeable with 
excess than the fag ends of their adherents. Still 
such is the impetus communicated by party, that 
the most honest patriots, unless brought under 
the controul of a higher principle,— that is, under 
the influence of regard and reverence to the God 
of truth and purity, — are often pushed on to ex- 
cesses which they had not in the smallest degree 
anticipated. But if this be the case, is a sober 
man, is a religious man, and, especially, is a 
minister of religion, without hesitation, to commit 
himself to the political launch ; or, if he does, 
must he not expect to be stranded on some rock 
or quicksand, from which a return to the shore of 
moderation or constitutional policy is impossible? 
But I am almost ashamed to have dwelt so long 
upon the points of caution in this Address, and I 
shall now, as was proposed, go on to consider, 

II. The more positive duties which ant 

STATE OF NATIONAL EXCITEMENT, AND ESPE- 
CIALLY THE PR1::SENT CRISIS, SEEMS TO IMPOSE 
UPON us. 

1. And here, first, although I have already in- 



sisted upon the right of the minister of religion to 
promulgate Mc great fundamental prmciplesQa which 
ail true policy depends, I must still further insist 
upon his imperious obligation to give the strange^ 
footing and the widest prevalence to these principles. 

Let me, however, begin by saying, that no one 
can entertain a deeper conviction than myself, 
that the instructor of others who insists exclu- 
sively, or even mainly, upon the duties of mere 
morality, or the duties of man to man, will not 
merely fail in saving the souls of his hearers, but 
in accomplishing his avowed object of mending 
their morals. Nothing, as it seems to me, could 
be easier than to establish this point both by 
example and argument. But I prefer giviug the 
history of a single case from the masterly hand 
of Dr. Chalmers. He thus addresses a parish in 
which he had long ministered, and from which he 
had been recently removed. — 

" And here I cannot but record the effect of an 
actual, though undesigned, experiment which I 
prosecuted for upwards of twelve years among 
you. For the greater part of that time, I could 
expatiate on the meanness of dishonesty, thevillany 
of falsehood. ...in a word, upon all those deformi- 
ties of character which awaken the natural indig- 
nation of the human heart against the pests and 
disturbers of society. Could I, upon the strength 
of these expostulations, have got the thief to give 
up his stealing, and the liar his deviations from 
truth, I should have felt all the repose of one who 
had gotten his ultimate object. It never occurred 
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to me that all this might have been done, and 
every soul have remained in full alienation from 
God.. ..But the interesting fact is, that, duringthe 
whole of that time in which 1 made an attempt 
against the natural enmity of the mind to God ; 
while I was inattentive to the way in which this 
enmity is dissolved, even by the free offer on the 
one hand, and by the believing acceptance on 
the other, of the Gospel of salvation: while 
Christ, through whose blood, the sinner, that by 
nature stands afar off, is brought near to the 
heavenly Lawgiver whom he has offended, was 
scarcely ever spoken of, or spoken of in such a 
way as stripped him of all the importance of his 
character and offices ; though, even at this time, 
I certainly did press the reformation of honour, 
and truth, and integrity among my people, I 
never once heard of any such reformations being 
effected among them. It was not till I became 
impressed with the utter alienation of the heart in 
all its desires and affections from God : it was not 
till I took the scriptural way of laying the doc- 
trine of reconciliation before my people : it was 
not till the free offer of forgiveness, through the 
blood of Christ, was urged, upon their accept- 
ance, and the Holy Spirit, given through the 
channel of Christ's mediation to all who ask it, 
was set before them ; that I ever heard of any 
of those subordinate reformations which I had 
hitherto made the earnest and zealous, but, I am 
afraid, the ultimate object of my earlier mini- 
strations You have taught me, that, to preach 
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Christ, is the only efiective way of preaching 
moraiity." 

But whilst I cordially concur with one who has 
thus reduced his opinions to practice, that it is in 
vain to hope for the reformation of morals, except 
through the medium of religion, I should be 
equally sure of the concurrence of that distin- 
guished individual in maintaining that it is no less 
the duty of the Christian divine to insist upon all 
those moral duties which are the first fruits and 
best evidences of genuine religion. And in the 
discharge of this solemn duty the Christian mi- 
nister will be able to derive large assistance from 
that Sacred Volume of which he is the appointed 
interpreter. 

Christianity indeed, as a religion designed for 
all ages and countries, has left many of those mi- 
nuter points altogether untouched, for which poli- 
tical antagonists are most apt to contend. It is a 
system rather of principles than of enactments ; it 
has not expressed a decided preference for any 
particular form of government ; it has not fixed 
the limits of the power to be placed in the hands 
of the rulers ; it has not determined to what person 
or family that power shall be confided. Neverthe- 
less, while it founds all power of man over man 
upon the authority of God ; "' there is no power 
but of God ; " " the powers that be are ordained 
of God ;" — whilst it regards every ruler as the 
mere instrument of God ; " they are God's minis- 

rs for good to those that do well ; and his re- 
I vengerstoexecutewrathon evil-doers;"— it abounds 
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in principles and precepts which, if duly incul- 
cated, must tend in the highest degree to secure 
tbe permanence of thrones and the well-being of 
subjects. 

Let it not be feared, however, that I am about 
to enter upon the specification of these principles 
and rules. Such an undertaking would demand 
rather a volume than a few hasty pages. But, 
can a Christian Minister be considered as faithful 
to his high trust, when the course of his ministry 
carries him into this particular department of 
morals, if he does not insist upon topics such as 
those which follow ? 

Is it not his imperative duty, for example, ho- 
nestly, fearlessly, and as a man speaking from a 
higher authority than that of kings, to remind 
rulers of every class, that, as all power is derived 
from God, it is all to be consecrated to his glory ; 
that, as it is given not for the mere benefit of the 
individual, but of the community, it must not be 
diverted from the wide stream of public interest 
into the narrow channels of private gratification ; 
that, as the first springs of national happiness are 
to be found in national piety and morals, it is one 
of the first duties of rulers to watch over their 
health and purity ; that, as the Sacred Scriptures 
are the great depositories of religious and moral 
truth, no effort should be spared to give circula- 
tion to the Scriptures, and to secure ministers who 
will faithfully, zealously, and devoutly interpret 
and enforce them ; that, as the element of love 
is that alone in which the spirit of genuine piety 
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can flourish, no sacrifice should be grudged to 
cherish it in all classes of the community ; that, 
as the lower orders are fashioned and moulded to 
a great extent, after the pattern of the higher, 
the leading authorities of the state should take 
care, by the strict observation of the Sabbath, by 
a close and delighted attention to ;religious ordi- 
nancies, by setting their face like a flint against 
irreligion and vice, by refusing to replenish the 
public purse with the wages of immorality, by ex- 
hibiting religion, not merely in the outward trap- 
ings of a splendid ceremonial, but, surrounded by 
all her proper attributes of justice, purity, love, 
tolerance, and beneficence, to lift her to that 
lofty pedestal which she ought to occupy in the 
public eye? 

In like manner, no minister of religion can be 
considered as true to his high office who does 
not insist upon all those great general princi- 
ples, either stated in Scripture or deduced by 
necessary inference from it, by which the eon- 
duct of subjects to their rulers ought to be govern- 
ed. He will, for example, instruct his hearers, 
that the duty of obedience to man is built upon . 
the same foundation with that of obedience to 
God ; that the faults of the ruler must not tempt 
us to forget what is due to his office ; that the 
honour, comfort, and welfare of our rulers should 
be precious in our eyes ; that there must be in us 
a readiness to do and to suffer for the public good ; 
that greatness, as such, should not be an object 



of jealousy or distrust ; that a spirit of complaint 
is a temper of mind point blank opposed to the 
spirit of genuine religion ; that perfection is to be 
expected neither in men nor institutions ; that 
large allowance is to be made for the trials, temp- 
tations, difficulties of public men; that they are 
to be earnestly committed to God in prayer; that 
we are not to charge those evils upon governors 
■which are the result either of the appointment 
of Providence or the bad passions of men ; that it 
becomes the ordinary citizen to give more study 
to the duties of subjects to rulers, than of rulers 
to subjects ; that liberty and licentiousness are 
not identical possessions ; that, whilst we are 
rather to disobey our rulers than break the laws 
of God, we are to shrink from every effort to sub- 
ject either laws and governors to the despotism 
of a mob ; that every attempt to improve an esta- 
blished system of laws is to be made quietly and 
constitutionally; and finally, that every true citizen 
is pledged hand and heart to repel every invader 
of law, or of legitimate authority, at home or 
abroad. It would be easy almost indefinitely to 
multiply these propositions; but those which 
have been now adduced may serve as a specimen 
of the topics on which a Minister of the Sanctuary 
will not hesitate to insist when circumstances 
conduct him to this department of morals: he 
holds the mysterious key which, beyond every 
other instrument, locks or unlocks the good and 
bad passions of the multitude ; and it is for him 
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to use it with fidelity, courage, and honest zeal for 
the honour of his Great Master, and the welfare 
of the community to which he belongs. 

2. The next positive duty of the Minister of Re- 
ligion to which i would refer, is that of cherishing, 
amidst coniending political parties, a spirit of candour 
and kindness. 

It will not, I presume, be disputed that we live 
in a most quarrelsome world. Voltaire somewhere 
says, that, if two of his countrymen were to be cast 
ashore on a desolate island, and their welfare to 
depend altogether upon their intimate union, the 
probability is that they would quarrel in the first 
half hour; and though this would be as far too 
harsh a picture of our own country, as it probably 
is of that for which it is intended, yet the tendency 
in human nature to dispute is infinitely stronger 
amongst outselves than any a priori notions could 
have led a speculator to anticipate. The man who 
has a taste, either for breeding or sustaining a 
quarrel, will rarely find much opposition to his 
belligerent measures, from the pacific temper of 
the society around him. If he will supply the 
powder, they will supply the match, and vice 
versa. To many the very excitement of a contest 
. its recommendation. And others appear to 
regard controversy as performing the same office 
in society which storms are supposed to accom- 
plish in physical nature — that of keeping the sur- 
rounding mass from corruption. What an af- 
^^ fecting spectacle, in this point of view, do most 
^H political assemblies present! Even of those dis- 
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tinguislied for many amiable qualities in private, 
how many, as Mr. Burke expresses it, seem to be 
" unbaptized as they cross the line" from domestic 
to public life ! What a promptness is there in 
multitudes to mistake, misrepresent, misinterpret 
— to fire at a word — to fasten upon an adversary 
a conclusion which he abhors — to detect a motive 
■which never was felt, and impute an intention 
which never was conceived — to knock down an 
enemy if we can — and to maim and mangle those 
whom it is impossible to confute! But if this 
approaches to a just picture of any body of men 
assembled for the purpose of political discussion, 
what a new field of duty does it present to the Mi- 
nister of Religion! — A reference has already been 
made to the duty of the highest order of Clergy, 
as pacificators in the great assembly to which they 
are constitutionally called. But 1 hope not to be 
considered as presumptuous in saying, that this 
duty has, throughout a long period of English his- 
tory, been but imperfectly discharged. Many have 
been the hands in that assembly skilled to " miti- 
gate by solemn touches troubled minds;" but 
have those hands been always so employed? Have 
voices which seldom would be employed altoge- 
ther in vain been often lifted up in favour of peace 
and conciliation, in suggesting an unseen middle 
line of conduct, or an unrecognized point of union? 
But my business is mainly with the inferior 
Clergy — and let their duties as to this subject 
be carefully considered. 

There are periods in the history of nations when 
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the pulse of life seems scarcely to beat : there are 
others when it is quickened into most unnatural 
activity. And such surely is the present moment. 
How much more accurately does the sketch drawn 
by the hand of a great master, describe the pre- 
sent state of things, than even those of the period 
for which it was designed ! 

" The scenes of Providence thicken upon us so 
fast, and are shifted with so strange a rapidity, as 
if the great drama of the world were drawing to 
a close. Events have taken place of late, and 
revolutions have been effected, which, had they 
been foretold a few years since, would have been 
viewed as visionary and extravagant ; and their 
influence is yet far from being spent. Europe 
never presented such a spectacle before ; and it is 
worthy of being contemplated with the profound- 
est attention by all its inhabitants. Old founda- 
tions are breaking up ; new edifices are rearing; 
institutions, which have been long held in vene- 
ration as the most sublime refinements of human 
wisdom and policy, which age hath cemented 
and confirmed, which power hath supported, 

■ which eloquence hath conspired to embellish and 
opulence to enrich, are falling fast into decay. 
New prospects are opening on every side, of such 
amazing variety and extent as to stretch further 

than the eye of the most enlightened observer can 

^^L reach*." 

^^B It is impossible not to see that the spirit, thus 

^H • Robert Hall 
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powerfully described as going forth among the 
nations, has penetrated our own country ; and 
it is difficult to contemplate the prospects which 
open upon every lover of his country, without a 
feeling of deep and trembling solicitude. We are 
called to contemplate the stage of a darkened 
theatre ; and it is impossible to say what may be 
the particular tragedy performed upon it. The 
evil is not, that a considerable body of honest and 
patriotic men are seeking for the redress of real 
grievances ; for these would be willing to stop 
when the grievance is redressed ; but that a 
countless multitude appear to be clamouring for 
that which must sign the death-warrant of all 
existing governments. Nothing, however, as it 
seems to me, can be more unjust, than charging 
upon any particular administration or set of public 
men the creation of such a state of things. The 
mine has long been dug, and the train laid ; and 
the worst which can be said of any particular 
measure, is, that it may have assisted to apply a 
spark to it. But it is obvious to every eye that 
the spark is now applied. Society has seldom 
presented a more uneasy and threatening aspect. 
Not merely " the schoolmaster " but the agitator 
"is abroad;" and those who rejoice at the one 
fact, must tremble at the other. Not only are 
many in a state of intense excitement, but others 
are busy in casting new ingredients into the fiery 
cauldron. The public press, in too many instances, 
leads on the enterprise : and great is the company 
of those whose chief object it appears to be to 
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widen the breach between contending parties — 
to push every thing- to extremes — to lash the most 
lethargic into mischievous activity, and the sensi- 
tive into madness— to make reconciliation impos- 
Bible — to plunge the country into one of two 
abysses, instead of suffering us to occupy that 
middle point, where royal prerogative and popular 
liberty might embrace, and millions of delighted 
inhabitants find shelter under the united wings of 
authority and independence. But if this be the 
true delineation of our national circumstances, 
how imperative is the call npon those who are 
the constituted ambassadors of peace to a quarrel- 
some world ! "When a state," says Montesquieu, 
" has many pretexts for hatred, religion ought 
to produce many reasons for reconciliation." Let 
then her ministers arise to the discharge of this 
solemn obligation — let them sound a parley to 
contending parties — let them strive to com- 
bine all hands and hearts in an unflinching war 
against the common enemy — let them act in the 
Spirit of Him who is characterized as the God 
that " maketh men to be of one mind in an house." 
-It would be hazardous to maintain the necessary 
success of any such moral experiment; but it 
would at least have the merit of novelty, and on 
no effort for the public safety could the Divine 
blessing be more confidently expected to rest. 
' It is time, however, that I should advert to the 
last positive duty of the ministers of religion, on 
which I mean to insist — namely, that of labouring 
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to qualify the people for the discharge of any r> 
vbligatiom which may devolve upon them. 

The present eager demand for Parliamentary 
Reform is, as might be expected, traced by dif- 
ferent parties to different sources. By some, the 
impatience of the public mind is ascribed to the 
love of new and fanciful theories in one body of 
men ; and by others, to the tenacious adherence 
to old abuses, in a different body. It is the remark 
of Lord Bacon, that " morosa morum retentio res 
turbulenta est aeque ac novitas." And the observa- 
tion is worthy of its author. It is also true, as 
the same great master has stated, "quaeusu ob- 
tinuere, sinon bona, at saltern (7;)fa sunt inter se :" 
and therefore a wise man will be cautious of sud- 
denly or roughly removing every decayed or 
imperfect brick out of the political edifice, lest 
he shake some other which is essential to its sta- 
bility. But the pertinacious clinging to obvious 
and pernicious abuses is, to say the least, an 
equally mischievous error. " There are some 
men," says one of the highest of all modern Tories, 
" of narrow views and grovelling conceptions, who, 
without the instigation of personal malice, treat 
every new attempt as wild and chimerical, and 
look upon every endeavour to depart from the 
beaten track as the rash effort of a warm imagi- 
nation, or the glittering speculation of an exalted 
mind, that may please and dazzle for a time, but 

can produce no real or lasting advantage Such 

have been the most formidable enemies of the 
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great benefactors of the world ; for their notions 
and discourse are so agreeable to the lazy, the 
envious, and the timorous, that they seldom fail 
of becoming popular, and directing the opinions 
of mankind for a time*." How fine is the com- 
ment of a great philosopherf upon this passage! 
" The danger, indeed, of sudden and rash innova- 
tions cannot be too strongly inculcated; and the 
views of those men who are forward to promote 
them cannot be reprobated with too great severity. 
But it is possible also to fall into the opposite 
extreme; and to bring upon society the very 
evils we are anxious to prevent, by an obstinate 
opposition to those gradual and necessary refor- 
mations which the genius of the time demands. 
The violent revolutions which, at different periods, 
have convulsed modern Europe have arisen, not 
from a spirit of innovation in sovereigns and 
statesmen, but from their bigoted attachment to 
antiquated forms, and to principles borrowed from 
less enlightened ages. It is this reverence for 
abuses which have been sanctioned by time, ac- 
companied with an inattention to the progress 
of public opinion, which has, in most instances, 
blinded the rulers of mankind till government has 
lost all its efficiency ; and till the rage for inno- 
vation has become too general and too violent to 
be satisfied with changes which, if proposed at an 
earlier period, would have united in the support 
of established institutions every friend to order 

* Dr. Johnson's Life of Drake. 

t Dugald Slewart. Element*, vol.i. p. 247, 



and to the prosperity of his country." But to 
whatever cause the present cry for Reform may 
be traced, it is perfectly obvious that an appetite 
for it is now created which no legislative anodyne 
will be found to sooth or satisfy. And it is equally 
obvious, that, whether or not the present Bill 
shall pass into a law, so7n€ Bill will pass which will 
extend the right of election to a larger and lower 
Glass of the community than those now possessed 
of ihe elective franchise. But, if such is the case, 
does not a new class of duties at once force itself 
on the Ministers of Religion ? We have already 
seen that on them especially devolves the duty 
of inculcating the great principles of thought and 
action on which all true policy depends. Hitherto, 
however, they have had to convey this instruction 
but to a comparatively small part of the popula- 
tion of the empire. But now they will have a far 
more extensive class of pupils put under them. 
In some instances, they will see, in almost every 
one of their parishioners, a man called to assist in 
sending a representative to the great council of 
the nation. And what is to fit the electors for the 
discharge of this arduous duty ? What is to direct 
their eye to the fit qualifications, and to the right 
man ? What is to raise them above the level of 
mob politics ? What is to rescue them from the 
power of corruption ? What is to take them out 
of the hands of their passions, and give them into 
those of principle and right reason? What is to 
teach them to fulfil this duty, in common with 
every other, in the fear of God, in the love of their 
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country, and with a careful and long-sighted view 
of the tendencies and consequences of the choice 
they make ? These questions are more easily 
asked than answered. It is indeed impossible to 
comprehend, in a few words or sentences, an ac- 
count of the various instruments by which any 
such moral transformation is, independence upon 
the power of God, to be attempted. But it may 
be confidently asserted, that, whatever be the in- 
struments, they must be chiefly wielded by the 
hands of the Ministers of Religion. 

The assumption is general, indeed, among one 
class of politicians, that "the all-sufficient expe- 
dient for securing the welfare of a people is to 
make the people the guardians of their own wel- 
fare." But by what page of history is this judg- 
ment confirmed ? In what age or country has 
power been intrusted to the hands of an unin- 
structed and half moral multitude, without its 
soon being ascertained that, of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of the mob is most tremendous ; and that 
of all enemies to the people, the people themselves 
are the worst. Such politicians may remind us of 
a party of French Revolutionists, who, in the ardour 
of their first love to liberty, were pleased to put, 
at his request, a sword into the hands of a mild- 
looking patient in the Bicfitre. His first use of 
it, was to shave off the head of one of his benefac- 
tors; and his next, to cut his own throat. 

A no less capital error of an opposite class, who 
III fully admit the incompetence of an uninstructed 
Hen: demoralized multitude to become the trustees of 



their own or their children's welfare, is, that " a 
literary or scientific education is a talisman of 
sufficient power to transform the slave of passion 
into the child of reason and principle." Of course, 
every such theory assumes the utter worthlessness 
of moral principle in the regeneration of the mind, 
and supposes that those mental changes may be 
wrought by a sufficient infusion of the arts and 
sciences, which the Scriptures ascribe to the 
power of God, acting by the principles of religion. 
It may weigh more with this class of reasoners 
than any other mode of argument, to remind them 
that, in such an hypothesis, they have not the 
concurrence of a single real philosopher, all along 
the line of ages, from Aristotle to the present 
moment. " There is scarcely a legislator," says 
Warburton, " recorded in ancient history, but 
■what pretended to revelation and Divine assist- 
ance." " The rulers of all states," says Machia- 
vel, " who would preserve their governments firm 
and entire, ought, above all things, to lake care 
that religion is held in the highest veneration." 
But it is needless to insist upon such a topic. I 
had rather wind up this part of my argument with 
the declaration of one of the first politicians and 
orators of antiquity. " Hand scio, an pietate 
adversus deos sublata, fides etiam et societaa 
generis humani, et una excellentissima justltiS 
tollatur*." I speak from long and close examina- 
tion when I say, that every man who has bent his 
mind to the task of reforming the high or the low, 

* Cic. de Natur, Deor. 1, 2. 
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has found that the stubborn and reluctant soil of 
the heart will yield to no culture but that of 
religion ; and that to make men politically wise, 
one of the best of all expedients is to make them 
spiritually and morally good. 

It is here, then, that a grand sphere of duties 
opens, with these pregnant and heart-stirring 
times, upon the Ministers of Religion. It is as to 
this point that they are called to act the loftiest 
and most influential part on the stage of human 
existence. They, in an especial sense, hold the 
key which unlocks all the noblest energies and 
sympathies of our nature. They have direct 
access to the armoury in which are collected the 
only effectual weapons against the corruptions 
of our nature. They go forth in the strength of 
that all-powerful Being who alone, by the in- 
fluences of his Spirit, can touch the mysterious 
springs of thought and feeling within us. They 
carry along with them, into the solemn ministra- 
tions of the sanctuary, and into the quiet walks 
of domestic life, " the only Name under heaven 
given, whereby," not merely the soul may be 
" saved," but the man constrained to live no 
longer for himself but for God, and for human 
nature. Are they not then called, as by a voice 
of thunder, to the bold, unwearying, unfaltering 
discharge of this high function ? Have they 
leisure for inferior pursuits ? Are they to fritter 
away their few and precious hours among the 
follies of life, the squabbles of parties, or the petty 
details of ephemeral politics ? shall they not leave 
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" the dead to bury their dead?" And can it hi 
doubted whether the Ministers of the Church of 
England are especially summoned to this high en- 
terprize ? Why are we called to exercise our spi- 
ritual office in what we deem the purest church in 
the world ? For what are our endowments be- 
stowed ? Why are we distinguished as the mi-* 
nisters of the tialional church, but that the nation 
as a whole, and our parishes as a part, are to feel 
the influence of our ministrations? Why are we 
permitted not merely with others to sit under the 
national vine, but to eat of its fruits, unless we 
are to give ourselves, hand and heart, to nourish 
its roots, to prune its branches, and to protect it 
against every enemy ? It was said of the church, 
at a particular period, that " her fortunes grew 
better, her children worse, and her fathers worst 
of all," This cannot now be affirmed of the 
Established Church. Her " fortunes," though she 
has yet a number of friends who will be true to 
her, as long as she is true to herself, have seldom 
perhaps been more in jeopardy than at the present 
moment. Let the Clergy strive individually, and 
as a body, in dependence upon the great " Head" 
of the church, that her children shall every day 
become " better," and her ministers " best of 
all." We cannot force men into religion ; and, if 
we could, force is any thing but the proper instru- 
ment of our warfare — non reUgionis est, cogere reli- 
gionan. But we may, " by preaching and argu- 
ment, by charity and sweetness, by holiness of 
life, assiduity of exhortation, by the word of God, 
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and prayer * ", hope to win men from error, and 
attach them to the truth. And happy is that 
Minister of Religion who, though no sharer of his 
country's wealth or honours, can calmly consign 
himself to his grave of turf, with the joyful re- 
membrance that he has, though with much imper- 
fection, for which he casts himself on the compas- 
sion of his God, striven heartily, honestly, and in 
the gentle and loving spirit of his Master, to take 
much from the burdens of his country, and add 
much to her joys. 

* Jer. Taylor : Liberty of Prophesying. 
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